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ABF RECFNT DEVELOPMENTS IN WOMEN’S 

education in favour of the best 

PREPARATION FOR WIFEHOOD * MOTHERHOOD?. 
By Mrs. Arthur Phillp. 

I have put the subject we are to consider, in the form of a 
question because I feel it is one on which we are none of us 
, q „ a position to be positive, but in which we should give it 
the gravest thought and consideration, and so help one another 
t„ conclusions which will help future generations. I have 
no wish to dogmatise, or even prophecy, on the effects of 
modern education on the future of our girls ; either as mothers 

or merely as citizens. . 

For my willingness to speak on the subject, to ask the 
question, as I put it, “Are recent developments in Women’s 
Education in favour of the best preparation for Wifehood 
and Motherhood ? ” does not come from a wish to lay down 
the law on the subject, far less to attack any one modern 
development, such as the rise of “ girls high schools, or 
founding of girls’ colleges ; it comes from a personal con- 
viction, yearly strengthened, as I have seen more and more 
the results of modern methods, that there is something, or 
many things, very wrong with our present systems ; and 
that we have grave reason to pause and ask ourselves, and 
one another, whether we are doing for our girls what will best 
lit them to be happy healthy wives and mothers ; or, if by 
the accident of life they are neither wives nor mothers, to lit 
them to take up happily and cheerfully some of the undone 
work of the world which is specially suited for women, and 
can only be done by and with those peculiar gifts of “ mother- 
hood,” and for “mothering,” which are our special endowment. 

It is a big subject, and all I can hope to do is to open a 
discussion in which light will be thrown on some of the questions 
which puzzle me, and which, I am sure, all thoughtful women 


* Paper read at Birmingham P.N.E.U. meeting. 
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should face and settle in their own minds, that they may 
throw their influence and example on the right side in the 
practical answer which every parent called to bring up a 
daughter must gite to these questions. Let me make two 
things very clear. By recent,” I mean the changes of the 
last twenty-five years in the education of English women. 
By “ education,” I do not mean only what is included in the 
school curriculum, whether primary, secondary, or University: 
but the whole training which a modern girl receives, in her 
home first, at school or college, and through outside influences 
and the public opinion of her neighbourhood. Education, 
that is, in the true sense of the word, educing or bringing 
out what is best in human nature. Last, by “ our girls,” 

I mean not our own daughters only, or the girls of any one 
class, although possibly I may refer most to those I know best, 
the girls of the upper-middle-class ; but to the whole girlhood 
of England. 

As I have said, there are grave questions, pressing for practical 
answers, before all who care for the future of our race ; that 
future which can only be secured by the perfection of both 
sexes, or rather, pending perfection, by a strenuous effort, 
that both sexes should fulfil their highest destinies. There 
are signs on every hand, that, in spite of much progress in 
many most important respects — physical, mental and moral — 
we are not on the right lines. Perhaps I had better stop to 
mention definitely some of the signs of the times, which indicate 
unmistakably that there is grave mischief somewhere, and 
then stop to enquire whether modern educational methods 
have anything to do with those signs. 

The first and gravest sign to which I refer is the rejection of, 
or disinclination for, maternity. This is a strange unnatural 
development of modern life, and meets us in many forms. 
There is the fashionable young married woman as portrayed 
in the “Walls of Jericho,” in many modern novels, and 
whom, alas ! most of us have met but too often in real life, 
who tells you deliberately that she is not going "to be bothered 
w ith children,” that she “ will not have her life, her amuse- 
m ents, sport and social pleasures, interrupted by nurseiy 
Care s.” We know, too, the young professional or “working- 
c lass ” woman, who, having married with the understanding 
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TTZTZt Thd^tomaintain the home, would find 
that her labour '» / earning capacity. How far 

e" pread. it is hard to say. In England, 
and wide t Qne is constantly hearing of deliberate 

in L ° nd k ° n d ™ ea J ’taken to avoid the legitimate consequence 
and wick * but too often of disastrous results. 

President^Roosevelt has spoken with all the solemnity and 
■ f bi c great position and character ; Australian states- 
merTand the Archbishop of Melbourne have spoken too in 
similar terms of their declining birth-rate ; and when went 
,o South Africa recently to address meetings of mothers, 

I was implored by the most influential people at Cape Town 
and' in the Transvaal to speak of this evil on every possible 
suitable opportunity. But I do not think I need prove or 
insist on the extent of this evil ; if I need, are not the extreme 
rarity of large families, as well as the many childless marriages 
of to-day, proof enough ? and is not the literature of the day 
full of confirmation ? This autumn a striking little book, 
A World without a Child, has been published to try to make 
for purer feeling.* 

Another evil, more specially chargeable to women, results 
in the very small number of mothers, who, in the present 
day, fulfil their first duty to their babies, and give them 
their natural and proper food. There, too, I am not expressing 
my own opinion only, but have abundant evidence behind 
me. I was invited last spring to the Mansion House meeting 
convened by the Lord Mayor of London, at the instance of 
the Bishop of Ripon and others, to discuss the “ physical 
deterioration of the race,” as proved in a recent Bluebook. 
One after another, important speakers, from those great 
physicians, Sir William Broadbent and Dr. Crichton Browne, 
to Mrs. Bramw'ell Booth, attributed the miserable physique 
and immense mortality among infants to the denying to them 
their natural food ; and Dr. Crichton Browne, the greatest 
authority on the subject of madness, deliberately ascribed the 
immense increase of insanity to this cause. He said “ wo 

* Since this paper was written, in the February number of the N ineteenth 
Century, Dr. John Taylor has written a powerful indictment of this sin, and 
the Bishops of London, Stepney and Birmingham have spoken strongly 
about it. 
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artificial food could be as perfectly adapted, even if most care- 
fully chosen and given ; that indigestion caused by other foods 
brought on convulsions, convulsions developed into dangerous 
epilepsy ; and epilepsy, but too often, into madness.” 

These two are my gravest indictments against modern 
tendencies ; but there are other and great evils to consider. 
There is, for instance, the immense number of girls, bright, 
quick, attractive, and full of infinite promise, from twelve 
to fifteen, who after a strenuous effort to distinguish them- 
selves academically, to win scholarships, and get good places 
in competitive and other examinations, are at twenty or 
twenty-one most grievous disappointments, their good looks 
and good manners, too often, hopelessly lost ; with special 
expert knowledge perhaps, soon to be forgotten, on one or 
two subjects, but hopelessly ignorant on others, especially 
on those arts and sciences which go to home-making ; without 
grace, without tact, and without the general all-round know- 
ledge which caused it to be said of a gifted woman of the 
past, that “ to know her was a liberal education.” 

Then in the lower class especially, there is the extraordinary 
distaste for domestic work, for the cooking, mending, cleaning, 
washing, etc., which must be done by the house-wife herself, 
if she cannot afford skilled paid help. This manifests itself 
in the dearth of girls willing to go into domestic service ; and 
preferring poor food and long hours of exhausting standing, 
in draughts and discomforts, if they can be behind a desk 
or counter and call themselves “ young ladies,” to the good 
home, and food, comfort, and quite sufficient freedom of good 
domestic service ; and also in the reluctance of girls of the 
telegraph or typist class to give up their semi-public life, 
with its excitement and absence of domestic work, for the 
dulness of a small home, and the monotony of the daily 
round, the common task.” 

But these are quite enough subjects to attempt to deal with. 
To take them in order, and see if they are influenced by the 
P r esent-day education of women. First, then, the revolt 
d gainst maternity. It may be only coincidence that this 
began to any great extent about the same time as the changes 
n w °men’s education began to take effect. Limitation 
families” is no new subject, and Malthus taught more 
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, „ .„ ntlirv aeo ! But, as far as I know, 
than a ‘•"“J" °[ affected women little ; and to men, 
that older t * and 5el f. res traint, which was respect- 
preached a • ^ ’ ra ting. The modern desire to practise 

but to seek, by a.thcia, 

Te to frustrate nature’s working, is a very different 
S and as far as 1 am able to judge, results from a love of 
self-indulgence, which is the outcome of a grave defect in 
Idem education (?) of girls as well as boys. 

I mean that by implication, habit, and surroundings, many 
children have been, and are, trained in these later days in 
habits of self-pleasing, luxury, and avoidance of trouble and 
pain Tacitly, they are taught too often by example and 
precept that' “ having a good time ” is the one thing to be 
aimed at, while direct moral teaching, enforced by religious 
truth, has been steadily declining in all classes. This decline 
may be largely due to a decay of Faith, though I doubt it. 
To a great extent it is due, in our own class, to a feeling that 
everything must be done by an expert ; that we parents are 
not trained teachers, and cannot teach as well as the school- 
masters and mistresses to whom we send oui children, and 
therefore that we can leave it to them. Still more, perhaps, 
it is due to the changed way of spending Sunday. The revolt 
against the old Puritan Sabbath having gone so far, that in 
most households now, Sunday, if spent at home at all, is 
spent as a day for entertaining and visiting ; attendance at 
Church even is often not insisted on ; and the precious hour 
or half-hour, in which, in old days, a father taught his children 
the elemental truths of our great religion, is all but obsolete. 

Therefore, with a craving for ease, luxury and excitement, 
our young people defer marriage until they can afford a well- 
appointed household ; or, if they marry, they consider them- 
selves free to play fast and loose with the laws of God and 
nature. We want far more of the simple teaching of Duty, 
enforced by a clear definite teaching of religious truth, and 
of a childhood happy, simple and joyous, but without excite- 
ment, pleasures, and luxuries, which enervate the whole 
nature, and bring up a generation who look on pleasure and 
ease as the objects of life, and seek to avoid the conse- 
quences of their own actions, if they are inconvenient, at any 
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There is something very gravely wrong in a young 
woman to whom the thought of possessing a child, whose 
father is the man she loves, is distressing and abhorent. 
Indeed, one can hardly call her passion by the sacred name 
of love, that Divine instinct of sacrifice and service for the 
one who has called it forth, which alone redeems our whole 
nature. And whatever condition of girls’ training or education 
it is which produces such unnatural beings, we should set 
ourselves to find and counteract it. 

For myself, I believe the remedy lies in the inculcating in 
our girls of that absolute spirit of self-surrender, when the 
claims of love and sacrament of marriage call for it, which 
made the highest and holiest of women exclaim, when her 
coming motherhood was announced to her, “Be it unto me 
according to Thy Word.” No questionings, no distrust as 
to the marvellous future, but a simple acceptance of God’s 
will, and the fulfilment of her nature and capabilities, and 
her love. Such is the spirit and mind of a true woman. It 
seems to me we give to our children all too little a simple 
direct teaching of the laws of God and nature ; and too little 
of that simple faith which believes that for those who strive 
to do His will, the “ Lord will provide.” Many and many 
an older couple, who have sacrificed their paternity to a 
seeming prudence in their early struggling years, have wished 
in the barren years when plenty has come, that they had not 
tried to play Providence and be wiser than their Maker ; 
and many and many a widower and widow, and old couple 
too, have lived to thank God that their loneliness is cheered 
and their life made full and happy by those “hostages, 
which long ago they gave to Fortune.” 

Secondly, let us look for a few minutes at that second 
question : the physical inability, or selfish refusal, of so many 
young mothers to-day, to suckle their babies. If it is fiom 
idleness and desire to get back to her life of pleasure and amuse- 
me nt, to have nice well-fitting dresses again, and not be tied 
a t home at fixed hours, then it is a disgrace and a shame that 
an y healthy young woman should hesitate to muse hei child , 
an d all I have said about the need for teaching our girls a 
simple absolute acceptance of the duties which life brings 
ihem applies to it. 
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i disability ? First let me say, I think 

But if it 1S P y easily set up . an d that it is not only the 
this plea is too o Docto rs and nurses have a great 

y0Ung /uiHtv'in persisting in trying to make it possible ; 
"Tt was delighted to hear those two great doctors of whom 
f \TlJel their opinion in so unequivocal a way. But 
1 SP ° k nther nurse and doctors have all done their utmost, 
“dTvTin: and this’ is, I believe, regrettably often the case. 
What is the cause ? Here, I think, comes m one of he mdict- 
„ ents against much of the so-called education of the day. 

When the wise and necessary effort was made some twenty- 
five years ago to bring girls education in line with their brothers, 
unfortunately we adopted all that was worst with what was 
good in the training of boys ; and we forgot also that, while 
it is the best thing in the world mentally, morally and physically 
for a boy to do hard brain work between twelve and twenty, 
provided he works in healthy surroundings and has adequate 
sleep, food and exercise ; it is often extremely dangerous to 
force' or allow a girl to work hard during some three or four 


of those years. 

I have not time, nor is it the place, to go more definitely 
into what I mean, but I think it is quite obvious. My attention 
was first called to this some twelve years ago, when I took 
a clever girl for her mother, to one of our ablest “ women s 
doctors,” for the too common complaint of aenemia with 
some of its results. To my surprise he asked her many 
questions about her school-work and when she had left the 
room, turned almost fiercely on me and said, “ What do you 
expect ? a girl of fourteen crammed with enough knowledge 
for a boy of nineteen. If you over-work any one organ of 
the body you take their share of nourishment from other 
organs for it, and if you give their sustenance to the brain you 
starve other parts of the system, which should be developing 
rapidly and healthily.” Hence, doubtless, results the birth of 
feeble children and frequent inability to suckle them. 

This set me thinking. I had known up to then rather 
exceptionally bright girls, who, under the new system, had 
not had to overwork to produce good results, get certificates, 
win scholarships and otherwise distinguish themselves, but 
I have looked wider since, and I am convinced that much 
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o{ the modern system of inciting highly strung, eager con- 
scientious, but not specially talented girls, to work for big 
results by a given time, is absolutely disastrous. Indeed, 

I have lately seen some sad wrecks which have resulted. This 
has much to say to that dulness, want of interest in home 
fife, and every subject which “ will not pay,” in an exam- 
ination, which is at the bottom of the third reason I gave 
f or questioning the wisdom of modern methods. We try 
to get too much result at too early an age ; and with boys 
and still more with girls, I think the effect is just that of 
working a young horse, or of forcing a young plant. Early 
premature precocity, and eventual collapse. Nor is learning 
acquired in the old thorough way, which meant strength- 
ening the power of learning, but in a superficial manner in 
which the teachers prepare and help on the work. The result 
of this is the same mentally, as where predigested physical 
foods are given and the digestive powers eventually cease 
to be able to perform their functions. It is I know acknow- 
ledged by many of the brilliant young people of the present 
day that their memories, and general wide culture, are inferior 
to that of people of my own generation, although their actual 
<l scholastic ” attainments have been so much greater. 

Fourthly, there is the big question of the folly of preparing 
girls for the work of the world at the expense of not preparing 
them for home duties, for wifehood and motherhood. And 
I fear in many ways we have got on wrong lines here, too. 

When Girt on and Newnham were founded, our distinguished 
old Edwardian, Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, contended 
strongly for their object to be giving an education and 
mental training to girls, equal in degree to that given to men, 
but of a different kind, and felt with many others that domestic 
economy, child-training, and other kindred subjects could 
be made as scientific and as valuable a means of mental training 
as higher mathematics and advanced classics. To many 
it now seems there was sound wisdom in this. In an\ r case 
a distinguished career and high academical distinction are 
dearly bought if the brightest of our girls, the best potential 
mothers, are led away from or made unfit for theii ti ue v oc a 
tion. For our poorer girls, too, it would be well to see that 
th e expensive education we give as ratepayers fitted them 
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and professions and so help 
less to underse but did, as German elementary 

to make to buy food and clothing well! 

education does, pen ny and how to get that value, 

t0 k r 'who "me food and know how to cook it, to sew, 

t0 C ;° 0! A tom and to know how to manage the food, clothing 
mend, and aarn, cu 

ht^tld an to in show a few reasons why 1 think we should 
in a 1 seriousness ask ourselves the question I Ate Recent 
* in Women’s Education in favour of the best 

preparation 1 for Wifehood and Motherhood ? ” and if we feel 
[here are any defects in present systems, try to cure them. 
If I have seemingly overstated some truth or not adequately 
justified some conviction, I hope at least that what I have 
said will lead to a valuable discussion, and perhaps cause 
some mother to pause before allowing an eager young girl 
to start on a course of over work ; or to realise that whatever 
“ advantages ” she gives her girls, she must keep clearly 
before them the idea of Duty, as the one thing worth while, 
and the knowledge that there are endless openings for 
the talents and capacities of women, even if no chance of 
a happy marriage comes their way ; and it is wise for them 
to be qualified to earn their living, if need be, with dignity 
and success : yet that Wifehood and Motherhood aye woman s. 
highest calling, and that whatever trouble or anxiety they 
bring, they bring also unspeakable blessing and joy. 


* Such discussion should deal only with the education of girls, amp & 
space has been given in this No. to the discussion of the other interesting 
questions raised in this paper. — Ed. 


A SHORT TREATISE ON READING ALOUD. 

By Ernest LegouviL 

Translated (with kind permission of Messrs . Hetzel, of Paris) for the 

“ Parents' Review." 

(Continued from page 133.) 

The Art of Reading from a Technical Point of View. 

The technical part of the art of reading has reference to two 
things : voice and pronunciation, sounds and words. 

The organ of speech resembles to all appearances the organs 
of sight and of hearing, but it differs from them in one essential, 
namely, that the operations of sight and hearing are the result 
of an involuntary act. 

It also differs in another point. You cannot see more or 
less according to your wish, nor can you hear more or less. 

This is not the case with the voice. You may speak more 
or less loudly, more or less fast, you can regulate the volume of 
sound in the same way that you regulate the sound itself. 

Therefore, the natural inference is, that as one cannot learn 
to see or to hear (I speak of the purely material action), con- 
sequently there is no art of seeing or of hearing. Whereas, 
speech being capable of modifications dependent on the exertion 
of the will, it is possible to learn to speak. 

A few words will explain this difference. 

The organ of speech is not purely an organ ; it is also an 
instrument, an instrument like the piano. Now, what is the 
characteristic of a piano ? Its keyboard. Of what is the 
keyboard composed ? Of several octaves (six to six and a half). 
The six octaves group themselves into three separate kinds of 
notes : the low notes, the middle notes, the high notes. Lastly, 
the sound of these notes corresponds to strings of a certain 
thickness. Well, the voice has its keyboard in the same way 
as a piano, but contains only two octaves as compared to the 
S R on the piano ; three kinds of notes like the piano ; thinner 
strings and thicker strings like the piano ; and just in the same 
Wa y as it is impossible to play the piano without having 
Previously been taught, so is it quite as impossible to inflect 
^°ur voice correctly without having learnt. 


